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Purpose  of  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  implement, 
for  subsequent  program  evaluation  purposes,  a  procedure  for 
observing  and  quantifying  curriculum  and  instructional  prac- 
tices as  implemented  within  alternate  elementary  schools  and 
classrooms. 

Procedure 

Third  grade  classrooms  in  four  urban  elementary  schools, 
selected  on  the  basis  of  high  (2  schools)  and  low  (2  schools) 
median  student  performance  on  standardized  tests,  were  observed 
during  the  spring  of  1974  to  detect  differences  in  curriculum 
and  instructional  practices.  The  presence  or  absence  of  pre- 
specified  curriculum  and  instructional  elements  was  recorded. 
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Elements  were  grouped  into  components  and  components  were 
grouped  into  factors.   Curriculum  and  Instructional  (C  §  I) 
Profiles  were  constructed  from  the  patterns  of  those  elements 
recorded  as  present  in  observed  learning  situations. 

Instructional  Activity  and  Classroom  subprofiles  were 
also  identified.   Fifteen  distinct  Instructional  Activity 
profiles  and  twelve  distinct  Classroom  profiles  were  noted. 
Frequency  distributions  of  profiles  by  school  were  pre- 
pared and  tabulated  in  a  12  by  15  matrix.   Comparisons  by 
frequency  and  percentage  between  high  and  low  achieving 
schools  were  made. 

Results  and  Conclusions 
The  study  hypothesized:   1)  differences  among  schools 
in  types  and  frequencies  of  profiles,  2)  a  greater  variety 
of  types  of  C  §  I  Profiles  within  high  achieving  schools  than 
within  low  achieving  schools  and  3)  a  greater  frequency  per 
type  of  observed  C  §  I  Profile  in  low  achieving  schools  than 
in  high  achieving  schools. 

Results  supported  hypothesis  one  in  all  instances. 
Hypothesis  two  was  supported  when  only  Classroom  Profiles 
or  total  C  §  I  Profiles  were  considered.   It  was  not  supported 
when  only  Instructional  Activity  Profiles  were  examined. 
Hypothesis  three,  like  hypothesis  two,  was  supported  when 
only  Classroom  Profiles  or  total  C  §  I  Profiles  were  con- 
sidered. 
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The  study  concluded  that  basic  components  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  instructional  programs  as  implemented  within 
elementary  classrooms  can  be  quantified  and  depicted  in  a 
profile  format.  These  profiles  can  be  used  to  compare  or 
contrast  the  presence  or  absence  of  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tional elements  for  program  evaluation  or  other,  purposes. 

Basic  differences  were  found  to  exist  between  the  cur- 
riculum and  instructional  profiles  observed  within  the  class- 
rooms of  the  high  and  low  achieving  elementary  schools 
studied.   These  differences  were  related  to  differential 
grouping  practices  within  the  Classroom  Profile.  The  low 
achieving  schools  used  traditional  grouping  practices  of 
one  teacher/class  in  self-contained,  regular  classrooms  in 
average  to  poor  condition,  with  heterogeneously  grouped 
students.   The  high  achieving  schools  used  a  variety  of 
grouping  practices  including  homogeneous  grouping  by  subject, 
semi-departmentalized  classroom  organization,  teacher  plus 
aides,  and  two  or  more  teachers  combining/alternating  classes 
in  team  teaching  situations. 

Few  differences,  however,  were  found  between  high  and 
low  achieving  schools  in  the  types  of  instructional  activ- 
ity profiles  observed,  including  instructional  method,  agent, 
and  types  of  printed  and  audio-visual  resources.   Differ- 
ences among  individual  schools  were  noted  in  some  profiles 
but  disappeared  when  low  and  high  achieving  schools  were 
summated. 
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The  results  obtained  in  this  study  are  exploratory 
and  observational.   No  experimental  manipulations  were 
made  to  determine  if  student  achievement  could  be  in- 
creased by  altering  grouping  practices.   Further  work  must 
be  performed  before  any  sound  relationship  between  these, 
variables  can  be  established. 

Implications  for  Action  and  Further  Research 

A  replication  of  this  study  involving  a  substantially 
larger  population  of  schools,  perhaps  the'  ten  high  achieving 
and  ten  low  achieving  schools,  is  recommended.  If  results 
indicate  the  same  differences  in  grouping  practices  as  dis- 
covered herein,  experiments  in  altering  grouping  practices 
in  low  achieving  schools  should  be  executed  to  observe  any 
changes  in  student  achievement. 

Public  school  administrators  and  evaluators  charged 
with  preparing  program  evaluation  reports  can  utilize  the 
C  §  I  Profile  Analysis  technique  to  capture  curriculum  and 
instructional  process  data.   Educational  planners  should  be 
able  to  use  the  technique  for  establishing  instructional 
process  goals.   If  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  reinforce  the 
occurrence  of  specific  G  §  I  Profiles,  the  technique  can 
be  used  in  teacher  training  as  are  many  other  classroom 
observation  techniques. 


CHAPTER  I 
BACKGROUND  OF  STUDY 

Today,  as  perhaps  never  before,  members  of  an  "ac- 
countability conscious"  public  are  raising  basic  ques- 
tions about  what  is  happening  within  the  classrooms  of 
American  public  schools.   Typical  questions  include: 

"What  are  students  learning?" 

"How  are  students  taught?" 

"Which  programs  are  better?" 

"What  resources  are  needed?" 

"Is  public  tax  money  being  wasted?" 
Americans  have  long  been  interested  in  the  status 
of  their  public  school  system  and  have  generally  regarded 
it  with  intense  idealism.   "The  idealism  which  has  its 
roots,  along  with  those  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  founding  days  of  the  Nation  is 
perhaps  best  expressed  in  these  last  years  of  the  century 
as  a  firm  belief  in  the  right  of  all  Americans  to  an 
opportunity  for  an  equal  education"  (15:1).   And  in  the 
best  of  American  tradition,  the  demand  is  for  nothing  less 
than  the  best. 

Recent  economic  events,  however,  have  forced  the 
reexamination  of  methods  as  well  as  levels  of  public 


finance    for  that   ideal.      In  many  regions,    heavy  tax  burdens, 
coupled  with  unchecked   inflation   and   increasing  pupil  enroll 
ments,    have   caused  major   taxpayer   revolts   against   school 
financing.      Consequences    generally  have    included  bond  issue 
failures  as  well   as  more   demanding   questions   about   account- 
ability. 

Responding   to   the   political  pressures   created  by   the 
accountability  movement,   more   and  more  public  school   admin- 
istrators  appear   to  be   turning   to  educational  program  eval- 
uation.     This   trend  is   evidenced  by   the    increasing  number 
of  evaluation   and  research  personnel   being  added  to  pub- 
lic  school   administrative   staffs.      Obviously  employed  to 
fulfill   the   increased  demand  for   routine   information,    such 
personnel   also   find  themselves   being   asked  such   questions 
as : 

"Which  programs   really  work?" 
"What  is  happening  instructionally?" 
"Who  is  not  performing  adequately?" 
"What  is   the   cost  effectiveness?" 
"Can  we   get   the   best   for   less?" 
Precedence    for   these    types   of  questions   has   already 
been  established  within   federal   legislation.      Responding 
to   the  national    furor  created  by   the    Russian    launching   of 
Sputnik   in    1957,    Congress  enacted   the  National   Defense 
Education  Act   of  1958.      This   act  was   subsequently  char- 
acterized as   "the    first   legislation  passed  by   the  United 


States  Congress  that  potentially  could  affect  the  educa- 
tion of  every  public  school  child  in  the  nation"  (16) . 
The  manual  of  instruction,  written  by  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  as  a  guide 
for  school  districts  submitting  projects  under  Title  III, 
contained  the  following  Section. 

4.66  Plan  for  Evaluating  the  Program 

a.   Describe  the  evaluation  procedures  to  be 
used  in  determining  whether  students  have 
attained  the  objectives;  acquired  the 
experience,  knowledge,  and  skills;  and 
developed  the  attitudes  outlined  in  the 
description  of  this  project   (16). 

This  probably  represented  the  first  major  request  by  the 
government  for  information  dealing  with  educational  evalua- 
tion. 

Results,  however,  were  somewhat  disappointing.   A 
1963  state  evaluation  report  of  Title  III  activities  in 
California  revealed  that  "approximately  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  responses  (to  a  department  questionnaire) 
described  a  research  design  that  evaluated  the  effective- 
ness of  a  changed  program"  (12). 

In  1967,  Congress  amended  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  to  require  an  annual  evaluation 
report  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  funded  under  legislation   (14). 

Most  subsequent  educational  legislation  contains 
similar  requirements.  Today  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Rules  and  Regulations  require  that  "Each  project  shall 


include  procedures  for  effective  evaluation  of  the  extent 
to  which  project  objectives  are  being  met"  (10]. 

The  Duval  County  Public  School  Systein  (Jacksonville, 
Florida)  receives  substantial  funding  each  year  under 
N.  D.  E.  A.  Title  III,  E.  S.  E.  A.  ,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  pieces  of  federal  legislation.   One  of  the  twenty- 
five  largest  school  systems  in  the  nation,  Duval  County 
also  receives  funding  under  Follow  Through,  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Act,  Vocational  Educational  Act,  Educational 
Professional  Development  Act,  and  others.   It  receives 
special  state  monies  for  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment as  well. 

To  fulfill  the  program  evaluation  requirements,  the 
administration  has  employed  professional  evaluators  to 
design  and  implement  evaluation  procedures.   Generally 
these  have  been  restricted  to  projects  whose  budgets  were 
capable  of  supplying  needed  resources  for  evaluation. 
Additionally,  external  evaluation  contractors  have  been 
used  in  some  instances. 

To  coordinate  these  activities  the  county  administra- 
tion has  created  a  program  evaluation  unit  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  county  paid  supervisor.  All  evaluation  personnel 
are  assigned  to  this  unit  and  respond  administratively  to 
this  supervisor  rather  than  the  project  coordinator.   It 
is  believed  that  this  procedure  adds  more  objectivity  to 
the  evaluation  process.   All  external  evaluation  contracts 
are  also  coordinated  by  this  unit. 


other  rationales  for  a  centralized  program  evaluation 
unit  also  exist.  By  concentrating  evaluation  talent  a  well- 
balanced  evaluation  team  can  be  assembled,  with  each  member 
supplying  selected  strengths.   Such  strengths  include  dif- 
ferentiated backgrounds  in  statistical  analysis,  research 
methodology,  data  processing,  evaluation  design,  curriculum 
and  instructional  theory,  measurement  theory  and  elementary 
and  secondary  school  experience.   Evaluation  reports  can 
thus  be  prepared  by  qualified  staff  who  are  familiar  with 
local  problems  and  are  sufficiently  removed  from  individual 
projects  to  be  able  to  evaluate  objectively.   Increased  ef- 
ficiency and  lower  overhead  (travel,  management,  etc.)  are 
additional  side  benefits. 

Equally  important  for  the  public  school  system,  this 
approach  is  providing  a  research  setting  for  examining  the 
evaluation  process  itself.   The  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  alternate  evaluation  strategies  (at  federal  expense) 
can  provide  useful  data  to  the  district  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility and  cost  effectiveness  of  implementing  similar  or 
modified  procedures  within  regular  school  settings.   Can 
experimental  models  work  within  a  public  school  environment? 
To  what  degree  can  school -based  evaluation  models  be  de- 
signed and  implemented  like  those  in  special  projects?  Can 
educational  program  audits,  so  useful  in  special  projects 
evaluation,  also  be  adapted  to  regular  district  programs? 
Questions  of  this  nature  have  become  of  great  concern  to 
program  evaluators  in  this  district.   They  realize  that  the 


ultimate   value   of  program  evaluation,    as   a  process,    will  be 
measured  in  terms   of  its    internalization   in  the   system. 

One   of  the  key  problems   encountered   in   this  process  has 
been  designated  as    the    focus   of   this    study.      Before   an  ex- 
tensive  set  of  program  evaluations   can  be    implemented  with- 
in  all   schools,    one  must  be   able   to   accurately  describe  what 
is  happening   instructionally. 

The   complexity  of  this   problem  is   deceptive.      On   the 
surface,    all    it  appears   that   one  need  do   is   to   observe   class- 
rooms. .    But  how  are   the   observations    to  be   quantified?  As 
will  be   discussed  in   the    review  of  the    literature,   much   re- 
search has  been  conducted  on   classroom  observation.      But  for 
purposes   of  comprehensive  program  evaluation  this  work  has 
been   too  narrowly   focused,    dealing  primarily  with  verbal 
interaction.      This    limitation   is  not   to   underrate    its    im- 
portance,  especially  for  teacher  training,   but   as   a  measure 
of  overall  instructional  activity,    it  will  not  'suffice. 

By  way  of  analogy,    if  one   desires   to  make  ! a  comprehen- 
sive  study  of  nature   in  a  given  area,   he  will  riot  be   con- 
tented to   limit  his  observations   to  one  particular  set   of 
animals   such  as  birds.      He  must  also  observe   other  animals 
and  plants.      He   should  examine    the   soil,   note   climatic  con- 
ditions  and  record  time    intervals.      He  must  do   this    system- 
atically and  in   such   a   fashion   that   ecological   relationships 
can  be   observed.      For   it   is    the    recognition   of  these   relat- 
ionships  and  the   resulting  power  of  explanation   and  predic- 
tion  that   is   the   scientific  payoff. 


Likewise,  in  making  classroom  observations  for  pro- 
gram evaluation  purposes,  one  is  interested  in  identifying 
the  patterns  of  relationships  to  be  found  among  the  instruc- 
tional and  curriculum  elements.   Furthermore,  for  this  type 
of  research,  one  does  not  necessarily  need  to  postulate 
hypotheses  prior  to  making  observations,  although  in  this 
study  it  is  being  done.   It  is  very  unlikely  that  Charles 
Darwin  made  his  observations  to  verify  his  theory  of  evo- 
lution.  Quite  to  the  contrary  his  theory  emerged  from  his 
observations.   But  one  must  have  an  adequate  procedure  for 
making  systematic  observations.   The  significance  of  this 
fact  should  not  be  underestimated. 

Statement  of  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  identify  and  quantify, 
in  a  systematic,  comprehensive,  and  simple  manner,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  curriculum  and  instructional  programs  as 
implemented  within  the  elementary  classrooms  of  low  and 
high  achieving  schools  in  a  large  urban  school  district. 

This  was  accomplished  through  the  identification 
of  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Profiles.   Each  profile 
characterizes  the  curriculum  and  instructional  (C  §  I)  ele- 
ments found  within  an  instructional  setting  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  a  personality  profile  characterizes  psycho- 
logical traits  of  an  individual.   All  profiles  indi- 
cate the  presence  or  absence  of  selected  C  §  I  elements 


(see  Table  1) .  A  specific  pattern  o£  presence  (or  absence) 
of  these  elements  constitutes  a  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Profile.   If  the  same  pattern  is  identified  in  separate 
situations,  both  situations  share  a  common  profile. 

The  basic  tasks  accomplished  within  the  purview  of 
the  proposal  included:   (1)  the  identification  and  classi- 
fication of  unique  C  5  I  Profiles  observed  within  selected 
third  grade  classrooms,  (2)  a  detailed  description  and  anal- 
ysis of  each  unique  C  ^  I  Profile  observed  and  (3)  an  analy- 
sis, by  school,  of  the  distribution  and  frequency  of  alternate 
types  of  observed  profiles. 

Curriculum  and  Instructional  Profiles 

As  presently  conceived,  a  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
(C  d,   I)  Profile  may  be  defined  as  a  basic  pattern  or  sil- 
houette of  identifiable  curriculum  and  instructional  elements 
that  are  or  are  not  present  in  a  given  instructional  setting. 
Elements  are  classified  into  components  and  components  into 
factors.   The  factors,  components,  and  elements  to  be  ex- 
amined in  this  study  are  presented  in  Table  1.   The  factors 
are  labeled  by  Roman  numerals,  the  components  by  letters, 
and  the  elements  by  Arabic  numerals. 

Using  Table  1,  an  observer  can  identify  which  elements 
are  present  in  a  given  classroom  and  thereby  identify  a 
specific  C  §  I  Profile. 

For  example,  an  observation  might  be  recorded  as  in 
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Table  2.  Here  one  finds  a  regular  size  class  (IA23  ,  hetero- 
geneous ly  grouped  (IBl)  ,  in  a  self-contained  situation  (ICl), 
with  one  teacher  (IDl) .   The  condition  of  the  facility  is 
good  (IIA2) ,  the  class  is  meeting  in  a  regular  classroom 
(IIBl)  that  is  adequate  for  the  purposes  being  made  of  it 
(IIC2) .   It  should  be  noted  that  as  long  as  one  remains  in 
this  classroom  these  factors  are  not  likely  to  change.   They 
may  be  different  however,  when  one  enters  another  classroom. 
Therefore,  these  factors  may  be  considered  as  a  subprofile 
which  can  be  labeled  a  classroom  profile. 

Continuing  with  the  observation,  one  notes  that  the 
students  are  first  graders  (IIIAl)  and  regular  students 
(IIIBl) .   The  students  being  observed  (which  may  not  in- 
clude the  entire  class)  are  having  an  instructional  demon- 
stration (IV2).   The  teacher  (VAl)  is  making  the  demon- 
stration and  mimeo  sheets  (VB3)  are  being  used  also.  A 
blackboard  (VC2)  and  science  lab  equipment  (VD4)  are  being 
used  to  teach  science  (VIAS) .   Behavioral  objectives  (VIB2) 
have  been  written  within  the  cognitive  domain  (VICl) . 

Factors  III  through  VI  describe  what  is  happening  with 
specific  learners  within  the  classroom.   This  subprofile 
may  be  labeled  the  Instructional  Activity  Profile .   Since 
a  profile  is  to  be  prepared  for  each  teaching-learning  inter- 
action, many  different  profiles  may  be  present  in  one  class- 
room, particularly  in  individualized  learning  settings. 

Comprehensive  profiles  of  this  type  can  supply  answers 
to  many  of  the  questions  posed  herein.   They  appear  capable 
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of  describing,  on  a  massive  scale,  now  students  are  taught, 

what  resources  are  being  used  and  what  is  happening  in- 

structionally.   When  coupled  with  measures  of  student  out- 

j    ■      ■ 
comes  (achievement,  attitudes,  etc.)  and  descriptions  of 

program  context,  they  can  supply  input  for  answers  to  ques- 
tions of  program  performance  and  efficiency.   Within  a 
structured  evaluation  design,  C  §  I  Profiles  may  also  sup- 
ply answers  to  questions  of  program  effectiveness. 

The  identification  and  analysis  of  specific  C  ^  I 
Profiles  and  the  frequencies  with  which  they  occur  in  given 
situations  can  thus  assist  educational  administrators  in 
evaluating  on-going  regular  programs. 

Need  | 

Any  type  of  educational  program  evaluation  must  de- 
scribe the  program  being  implemented.   This  description  is 
readily  completed  in  situations  where  program  components 
are  narrowly  defined  and/or  where  sufficient  monitoring 
personnel  are  available  for  extensive  observations  and  re- 
porting. However,  if  the  task  becomes  one  of  evaluating 
and  therefore  describing,  in  some  intelligible  manner,  the 
educational  program  of  a  school  system  employing  more  than 
6,000  teachers  teaching  some  106,000  students,  one  must 
seek  alternatives,  to  the  extent  of  invention  if  necessary. 

All  large  school  districts  interested  in  program 
evaluation  must  inevitably  face  this  problem.   Some  help 
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is  available,  but  seldom  in  a  form  of  greatest  utility. 
Substantial  material  exists  in  curriculum  literature  defin- 
ing, describing,  delineating,  and  classifying  alternate 
curriculum  and  instructional  efforts  (20,  24,  27),   In- 
genious methods  for  planning  and  implementing  these  alter- 
natives have  been  developed.   But  a  methodology  for  readily 
identifying  curriculum  and  instructional  elements  that  has 
been  implemented  does  not  appear  to  have  been  developed 
and  widely  disseminated. 

As  previously  indicated,  more  and  more  public  school 
systems  are  becoming  interested  in  educational  program 
evaluation.   The  Duval  County  School  System  in  particular 
is  very  interested  as  evidenced  in  Board  minutes  by  requests 
from  Board  members  for  program  evaluation  reports.   The 
administration,  as  evidenced  by  official  requests  to  pro- 
gram evaluators  for  process  evaluation  data,  is  vitally 
interested  in  a  methodology  for  identifying  curriculum  and 
instructional  activities  occurring  system  wide. 

Current  plans  are  being  made  to  expand  the  scope  of  pro- 
gram evaluation  in  the  district  next  year.   These  plans  in- 
clude the  formulation  of  program  effectiveness  indices  for 
all  special  projects  and  all  schools.   Through  statistical 
regression  analysis  techniques,  expected  achievement  scores 
will  be  computed  for  each  program  or  school.   Socio-economic 
indices  and  other  student  factors  not  under  the  control  of 
the  school  will  be  used  as  independent  variables  for  pre- 
diction.  The  population  base  to  be  used  in  the  regression 
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formula  will  include  all  students  in  the  district  with 
similar  characteristics  to  those  being  studied.   By  con- 
trasting observed  achievement  scores  to  expected  scores 
an  index  o£  effectiveness  will  be  computed. 

Where  high  or  low  indices  of  effectiveness  occur,  the 
question  will  naturally  arise  as  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
school  to  account  for  noted  differences.   A  methodology  will 
then  be  needed  for  identifying  and  quantifying  this  infor- 
mation. By  identifying  instructional  patterns  through  C  ^  I 
Profiles,  relationships  between  educational  outcomes  and 
specific  profiles  might  be  observed.   If,  for  example,  inner 
city  schools  receiving  a  rating  of  high  on  effectiveness  are 
identified  as  having  a  variety  of  specific  instructional 
patterns  (C  ^  I  Profiles)  while  those  rated  low  have  only 
three  or  four  basic  instructional  patterns,  useful  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn.   Specific  recommendations  could  then 
be  made  for  improvement.   Concentrated  research  studies  could 
be  implemented  on  the  statistical  relationships  between 
specific  sets  of  C  §  I  Profiles  and  educational  outcomes. 

Recent  Florida  legislation  dealing  with  educational 
accountability  (Chapter  73-338,  Section  26-32)  has  spurred 
interest  in  the  reporting  of  instructional  activity.   This 
bill  mandates  an  annual  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
community- at- large  by  each  principal  describing  selected 
characteristics  of  his  school.   It  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
sume most  principals  would  be  interested  in  a  procedure  for 
identifying  and  quantifying  educational  activities  occur- 
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ring  in  their  schools. 

In  summary,  some  school  systems  are  desirous  of  con- 
ducting educational  program  evaluations  of  regular  class- 
room instructional  programs.   To  do  so  will  require  some 
means  of  adequately  reporting  curriculum  and  instructional 
elements  as  implemented  within  the  classroom.   The  C^  I 
Profile  is  one  alternative  to  fulfilling  that  need. 


CHAPTER   II 
REVIEW   OF   RELATED   LITERATURE 

Considerable  effort  has   been  expended  by  educational 
researchers   during   the    last  three   decades    in   describing   and 
analyzing   certain   aspects   of  classroom  behavior.      Most  of 
the   data  in   this  effort  has  been   collected  through  direct 
classroom  observation  using  one   or  more   techniques   gener- 
ally  classified  as    systematic   observation.      In   a   classic 
article.  Medley  and  Mitzel   (21)    traced  the   development  of 
systematic  observation   from  1929   through   1963.      Indepth   re- 
view of  instrumentation  used  in  these   studies   and  extensive 
analyses   of  outcome   are  provided  for  the   reader.      Six  key 
articles   in  the  history  of  classroom  interaction  analysis 
are   reprinted  in  their  entirety  in   a  comprehensive  pub- 
lication  (4)    dealing  exclusively  with   interaction   analysis. 
These   articles   dealt  with  studies   of  teacher  domination    C 5)  , 
student   aggressive  behavior  in  created  social  climates    (19), 
social-emotional  climate   in   classrooms   (28),    teacher-pupil 
interaction    (9),    group  problem   solving   (6),    and   teacher   in- 
fluence  in   the  classroom   (12) . 

These   and  other  efforts  have  been  classified  on   the 
basis   of  their  conceptual   foundations  and  traced  historically 
in   a  perceptive   analytical   article  by  Neujahr   (22). 
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Exploring  the  conceptual  foundations  of  classroom  obser- 
vational researchers  from  social  psychology,  philosophy, 
sociology,  developmental  psychology  and  psychoanalysis, 
Neujahr  concluded:   "Most  evident  is  that  no  one  satis- 
factory way  has  been  found  for  describing  what  takes  place 
in  the  classroom"  (22:224).   This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by 
the  sheer  magnitude  of  studies  that  continue  to  be  re- 
ported dealing  with  classroom  observation  in  general  (23)  and/ 
or  verbal  interaction  in  particular  (13).   Continuing,  Neujahr 
characterized  classroom  observational  research  as  "a  pre- 
paradigm  science,"  in  need  of  a  guiding  focus  or  paradigm 
before  substantial  progress  can  be  made. 

In  a  study  of  the  "hidden  curriculum"  Cowell  (10:v) 
identified  a  three  dimensional  matrix  of  school  curriculum. 
Agent  Dimension  -  who/what  does  the  teaching 

I.   Methodology  Used  in  Formal  Teaching/ 
Learning 
II.   Personal  Interaction  with  Peers /Students 
III.  Personal  Interaction  with  Adults/Teachers 
IV.   Structure  and  Organization  of  the  School 

Content  Dimension  -  what  is  taught 

1.  Knowledge 

2.  The  Self 

3.  Social  or  Intergroup  Interaction 

4.  Proper  Action  -  Moral  or  Ethical  Principles 

Location  Dimension  -  where  the  teaching 

happens 

A.  Academic  Settings  to  which  Students  are 
Formally  Scheduled 

B.  Non- academic  Settings  to  which  Students 
are  Formally  Scheduled 
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C.  Connecting   or   General  Area   in  Schools 
to  which  Students    are   not  Formally 
Scheduled 

D.  Areas    Immediately   around  the   School   to 
which   Students    are   not    Formally   Scheduled 

Although   its    focus    is    somewhat   different,    Cowell's 
study  is  exceedingly  helpful  in  identifying  the  parameters 
and  delimitations  within   the  present  study.      "Methodology 
Used  in   Formal   Teaching/Learning,"  within   the  Agent   Dimen- 
sion will  be  the  primary   focus    for  this   study. 

The   C   5   r  Profile   references,    indirectly,    all   of  the 
elements  within   the   Content   Dimension    (through   identification 
of  types   of  learner  objectives) .      Like   Cowell,    the  present 
study   is   delimited  to   Section  A  of  the    Location   Dimension, 
"Academic  Settings    to  which  Students   are    Formally   Scheduled." 
If  C   5   I   Profiles    can  be   identified  within   these   parameters, 
conceivably  other  profiles   could  be   identified  in  other  cells 
of  Cowell's  matrix.      Only  a   few  identified  studies  have 
dealt  with  classroom  observation   items   other  than  verbal 
interaction  and  teacher  behavior   (21,   26,    10).      Cornell, 
Lindvall,    and  Saupe    (1952)  ,    as    reported  by  Medley   and  Mitzel 
(21)    attempted  to  "measure   differences    in  classrooms   as   a 
means   of  characterizing  differences   of  school  systems." 
The  dimensions   to  be   measured  included: 

A.  Differentiation  .  .  .the  extent  to  which 
provision  is  made  for  individual  differ- 
ences  among  students    ... 

B.  Social  Organization    .    .    .the  type  of  group 
structure   and  the  pattern  of  interaction 
among   individuals    .    .    . 

C.  Initiative    .    .  '.    the   extent   to  which  pupils 
are  permitted  to  control   the   learning 
situation    ... 
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D.  Content  .  .  .  the  source  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  content  of  learning  ... 

E.  Variety  .  .  .  the  extent  to  which  a  variety 
of  activities  or  techniques  are  used  .  .  . 

F.  Competency  .  .  .  differences  in  the  tech- 
nical performances  of  teachers  (in)  .  .  • 
a  few  selected  behaviors  ... 

G  and  H.   Classroom  Climate  .  .  .  social  emotional 
climate  .  .  .  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
behavior  of  the  teacher  (and)  .  .  .  the 
behavior  of  pupils. 

The  "Code  Digest"  describe  the  items  used  in  Dimension  E. 

E.   Variety 

1.  Teacher  lectures  or  reads. 

2.  Teacher  gives  demonstration. 

3.  Teacher  shows  movie  or  slides. 

4.  Pupils  read  text  at  seat. 

5.  Pupils  read  other  books  at  seat. 

6.  Pupils  work  with  workbook  at  seat. 

7.  Pupils  work  problems  (not  text  or  work- 
book) at  seat. 

8.  Pupils  study  materials  other  than  books 
at  seat. 

9.  Pupils  draw  or  paint  at  seat. 

10.  Teacher  questions  -  pupil  answers. 

11.  Class  engaged  in  discussion. 

12.  Pupil  gives  talk  or  report. 

13.  Pupils  work  at  blackboard. 

14.  Pupils  read  aloud  from  book. 

15.  Pupils  study  charts,  drawings,  maps. 

16.  Pupils  work  experiment. 

17.  Pupils  construct  things. 

18.  Pupils  decorate  room. 

19.  Pupils  engage  in  role  playing  or  present 
play. 

20.  Class  goes  on  trip. 

21.  Pupils  go  to  another  room  to  work. 

22.  Pupils  work  in  small  discussion  groups. 

23.  Pupils  write  test. 

However,   when   scored,    each   dimension,    except  E,    yielded 
a  single   score.      Two  scores   were   reported  for  E:      (1)   num- 
ber of  different  activities   seen   during  a  visit  and  (2)    aver- 
age number  of  five -minute  periods   during  which  an  activity 
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was  observed.   The  collapsing  o£  those  dimensions  probably 
resulted  in  valuable  information  being  lost.   Had  a  class- 
room profile  technique  been  applied,  the  study  might  have 
been  more  productive. 

In  1955,  Medley  and  Mitzel  (21)  developed  an  instrument 
known  as  OScAR,  designed  to  "provide  quantitative  data 
regarding  behaviors  of  beginning  teachers."  However,  the 
data  herein  were  also  collapsed.   The  items  were  combined 
into  keys  and  the  keys  factor  analyzed  into  three  factors. 
One  can  only  speculate  as  to  whether  the  usefulness  of  this 
instrument  might  also  be  heightened  through  profile  analysis 
One  other  study  (Jersild,  1939)  dealing  with  non-verbal 
behavior  as  well  as  verbal  was  reported  by  Medley  (21) . 

A  search  of  the  ERIC  system,  the  Education  Index, 
Dissertation  Abstracts,  and  CUE  has  failed  to  identify 
any  studies  targeted  upon  the  specific  problem  of  identi- 
fying curriculum  and  instructional  profiles.   Specific 
descriptors  searched  included:   (1)  Classroom  Observation 
Techniques,  (2)  Classroom  Research,  (3)  Curriculum  Design, 
(4)  Curriculum  Evaluation,  (5)  Curriculum  Planning,  (6)  Cur- 
riculum Research,  (7)  Evaluation  Techniques,  (8)  Evaluation 
Procedures,  (9)  Formative  Evaluation,  (10)  Instructional 
Design,  (11)  Profile  Evaluation,  (12)  Program  Evaluation, 
(13)  Teaching  Methods,  (14)  Teaching  Techniques.   However, 
as  already  indicated,  many  studies  dealing  with  classroom 
observational  research  were  located  and  reviewed  (1,7,17, 
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26).      A  large  number  o£  these   studies   dealt  with  analysis 
of  cognitive   and  affective   verbal   interactions    (8,11,12, 
21),    and  a  smaller  niamber  with  non-verbal   actions    of  teachers 
and  students    (18,21)  .      Many  studies    also  were   made   com- 
paring one  method  of  teaching  with  another,    or  one  set  of 
materials  with   another   (20,27). 

An  examination  of  Mirrors    For  Behavior   (25),    an   an- 
thology of  seventy -nine   observation   instruments,    revealed 
that  only  a  few  (Jason,  Herbart,    Janson)    had  categories 
that  deal  with  general  teaching  methodologies    (discussion, 
lecture,   etc.). 

In  summary,   although  there   is   considerable   research 
activity  in  classroom  observation,   no  studies   appear  to 
have  been  made   dealing  with  how  to  identify  and  classify, 
through  profile   techniques,   what   is  happening  instruc- 
tionally   in   the  classroom. 


CHAPTER  III 

PROCEDURES 

Population 
Third  grade   classrooms    in   four  elementary  schools  with- 
in a  large  urban  public  school   system  were  used  as   the  prime 
target  population.      Each  elementary   school  with   a  second  and 
third  grade    (77   schools)    was   ranked  in  order  of  student  a- 
chievement  on  the   reading  and  math  subtests  of  the   Stanford 
Achievement  Test.      The    lowest  ranked  school  was  not  used  in 
this   study  because   special  school-wide   field  trips  had 
been  planned  during  the   observational  period.      The  next  two 
lowest  and  two  highest  ranked  schools  were   selected.      Rank- 
ings were  made  on   second  grade  scores   reported  in   the   the 
spring  of  1973,   since   third  grade   classrooms  were  to  be 
observed  in  the   study. 

Three   third  grade   classrooms  were   observed  in  each  of 
the   schools.      Each   class  was   observed  four  times    thirty  min- 
utes each.      Two  observations  were  made   in   the  morning   and 
two  in  the  afternoon.      Two  observers  were  used.      Each  obser- 
ver observed  each  class  once   in   the  morning   and  once   in   the 
afternoon.      These   classrooms   represented  the   total   third 
grade  population   in   three   of  the   schools    (A,   B,    D) .      School 
C  had  four  third  grade   classrooms.      The    teachers   selected 
for  observation  were   chosen   randomly  by  the   author. 
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Third  grade  classrooms  were  selected  in  hopes  o£ 
obtaining  a  wide  variety  o£  instructional  activities  that 
would  be  somewhat  representative  of  grades  1-5.   A  Duval 
County  report  (2)  provides  a  detailed  description  of  each 
selected  school.   Schools  A  and  B  are  the  low  achieving 
schools  -and  Schools  C  and  D  are  the  high  achieving  schools. 

School  A  is  located  on  a  2.5  acre  site.   The 
site  is  below  legal  minimum  size  for  a  school  of  the 
present  membership.   The  school  consists  of  a  masonry 
two  story  building,  a  portable  classroom  and  three 
houses,  containing  twenty- two  intermediate  class- 
rooms, five  undersized  classrooms,  one  multipurpose 
classroom,  one  portable  classroom,  a  library,  a  cafe- 
teria, an  auditorium,  administrative  offices,  storage 
and  toilet  rooms. 

Instructional  space  is  inadequate.  The  1970  Sur- 
vey of  School  Plants  recommended,  among  other  things: 
removal  of  houses  from  the  school  site;  waterproofing 
of  the  masonry;  conversion  of  some  classrooms  to  kin- 
dergarten and  special  education  use;  and  expansion  of 
the  library  space. 

This  school  ranked  second  lowest  in  student  achievement. 

Total  number  of  pupil  stations  is  605.   The 
recommended  pupil  capacity  in  the  1970  Survey  was  349. 

In  the  1972-73  school  year  89  percent  of  the 
teachers  held  Rank  3  teaching  certificates,  which  are 
indicative  of  college  graduation  with  a  bachelor's 
degree.   Eleven  percent  of  the  teachers  had  Rank  2 
certification,  which  is  based  upon  a  master's  degree 
and  none  of  the  teachers  had  a  Rank  1  certificate, 
which  indicates  a  doctoral  degree.   Thirty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  have  had  four  or  more  years  of 
teaching  experience.   During  the  1972-73  school  year 
teachers  were  absent  on  sick  leave  an  average  of  5.0 
days  out  of  a  total  of  196  working  days. 

The  ESEA  Title  I  survey  of  students  in  the 
spring  of  1973  indicated  that  81  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents were  identified  as  economically  disadvantaged. 
A  student  mobility  rate  of  45  percent  indicated  that 
this  school  experienced  a  high  rate  of  change  in  school 
population  during  the  year.   Some  interesting  facts 
about  the  1972-73  school  year  are:   97  percent  of  the 
pupils  were  approved  for  free  lunch;  white  students 
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constituted  57  percent  o£  the  school  population;  and 
none  of  the  students  were  bussed  two  or  more  miles 
to  school. 

During  the  1972-73  school  year,  in  addition  to 
regular  classes  and  course  work  for  students  in  grades 
K  through  5,  the  school  offered  additional  programs 
and/or  services.   In  the  area  of  exceptional  education, 
programs  were  available  for  the  educable  mentally 
retarded  and  students  with  specific  learning  difficul- 
ties. , 

Through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (ESEA)  federal  funds  enabled  the  following  special 
programs  or  services  for  students  to  be  offered:   Pre 
Kindergarten,  Improving  Communication  Skills  (IGS) , 
and  Pupil  Personnel  Services  (PPS) .   Other  ESEA  funds 
(Title  II)  were  provided  for  the  purchase  of  school 
library  resources  and  instructional  materials  for  use 
by  students  and  teachers,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  for  the  SWRL  pre-school  readiness  program 
(Title  III).   Through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
federal  funds  were  provided  for  the  Follow  Through 
program.   The  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA 
Title  III)  also  provided  funds  for  equipment  and 
materials. 

School  A  is  also  a  Community  School  providing 
a  meeting  place  for  neighborhood  groups  for  afternoon 
and  evening  recreation  and  education  programs. 

School  B.  is  located  on  a  10.6  acre  site.   The 
site  is  at  legal  minimum  size  for  a  school  of  the 
present  membership.   The  school  consists  of  a  perma- 
nent building  which  contains  ten  primary  classrooms, 
ten  intermediate  classrooms,  a  cafetorium,  an  admini- 
strative suite,  a  library,  toilet  rooms  and  storage. 

Instructional  space  is  adequate.   The  1970  Survey 
of  School  Plants  recommended  among  other  things:  Con- 
version of  the  present  library  to  two  exceptional 
education  classrooms;  conversion  of  one  primary  class- 
room to  exceptional  education;  installation  of  fluores- 
cent lighting  in  classrooms;  construction  of  a  new 
library;  and  construction  of  three  new  classrooms  for 
kindergarten. 

This  school  ranked  third  lowest  in  student  achievement. 

Total  number  of  pupil  stations  is  600.   The 
recommended  pupil  capacity  in  the  1970  Survey  was  588. 

In  the  1972-73  school  year  76  percent  of  the 
teachers  held  Rank  3  teaching  certificates,  which  are 
indicative  of  college  graduation  with  a  bachelor's 
degree.   Twenty- four  percent  of  the  teachers  had  Rank 
2  certification,  which  is  based  upon  a  master's  degree 
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and  none  o£  the  teachers  had  a  Rank  1  certificate, 
which  indicates  a  doctoral  degree.   Sixty-seven 
percent  of  the  teachers  have  had  four  or  more  years 
of  teaching  experience.   During  the  1972-73  school 
year  teachers  were  absent  on  sick  leave  an  average  of 
8.9  days  out  of  a  total  of  196  working  days. 

The  ESEA  Title  I  survey  of  students  in  the 
spring  of  1973  indicated  that  46  percent  of  the 
students  were  identified  as  economically  disadvan- 
taged. A  student  mobility  rate  of  33  percent  indi- 
cates that  this  school  experienced  a  moderate  rate 
of  change  in  school  population  during  the  year.   Some 
interesting  facts  about  the  1972-73  school  year  are: 
54  percent  of  the  pupils  were  approved  for  free  lunch; 
white  students  constituted  76  percent  of  the  school 
population;  and  42  percent  of  the  students  were 
bussed  two  or  more  miles  to  school. 

During  the  1972-73  school  year,  in  addition  to 
regular  classes  and  course  work  for  students  in  grades 
K  through  5,  the  school  offered  additional  programs 
and/or  services.   In  the  area  of  exceptional  education 
programs  were  available  for  students  with  specific 
learning  difficulties. 

Through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (Title  I)  federal  funds  enabled  the  following 
special  programs  or  services  for  students  to  be  offered: 
Improving  Communication  Skills  (ICS) ,  and  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel Services  (PPS) ,  and  program  of  support  services 
for  Kindergarten.   Other  ESEA  funds  (Title  II)  were 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  school  library  resources 
and  instructional  materials  for  use  by  students  and 
teachers,  and  for  the  purchase  of  materials  for  the 
SWRL  pre-school  readiness  program  (Title  III). 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA  Title 
III)  also  provided  funds  for  equipment  and  materials. 

School  C  is  located  on  a  17.5  acre  site.   The 
site  is  above  legal  minimum  size  for  a  school  of  the 
present  membership.   The  school  consists  of  a  cluster 
of  nine  brick  buildings  (numbers  1,2,3)  each  containing 
four  primary  classrooms.   Three  other  buildings  (numbers 
4,5,6),  each  contain  four  intermediate  classrooms.   A 
separate  administration  building  (number  7)  contains 
a  general  office,  the  principal's  office,  a  library, 
a  faculty  room,  a  book  storage  room,  a  media  room,  a 
clinic,  and  toilets.   The  cafetorium  is  housed  in  a 
separate  building  (number  8),  and  another  separate 
building  (number  9)  contains  a  custodial  storage  room 
and  two  toilets.  Air  conditioning  of  two  quads  (eight 
classrooms)  was  completed  during  1971-72.   Wiring  costs 
were  provided  by  the  School  Board.   The  P.T.A.  financed 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  the  eight  roof-top 
mounted  air  conditioners. 
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Instructional  space  is  adequate.   The  1970 
Survey  of  School  Plants  recommended  among  other  things: 
the  construction  of  two  exceptional  education  class- 
rooms, two  intermediate  classrooms,  four  kindergarten 
classrooms,  a  library,  painting  the  exterior  of  the 
building  and  walkways  and  repairs  to  the  roof. 

This  school  ranked  highest  in  student  achievement. 

Total  number  of  pupil  stations  is  624.   The  recom- 
mended pupil  capacity  in  1970  Survey  was  696. 

In  the  1972-73  school  year  69  percent  of  the 
teachers  held  Rank  3  teaching  certificates,  which 
are  indicative  of  college  graduation  with  a  bache- 
lor's degree.   Thirty-one  percent  of  the  teachers  had 
Rank  2  certification  which  is  based  upon  a  master's 
degree  and  none  of  the  teachers  had  a  Rank  1  certifi- 
cate, which  indicates  a  doctoral  degree.   Seventy-eight 
percent  of  the  teachers  have  had  four  or  more  years 
of  teaching  experience.   During  the  1972-73  school 
year  teachers  were  absent  on  sick  leave  an  average 
of  4.3  days  out  of  a  total  of  196  working  days. 

The  ESEA  Title  I  survey  of  students  in  the 
spring  of  1973  indicated  that  27  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents were  identified  as  economically  disadvantaged. 
A  student  mobility  rate  of  28  percent  indicates  that 
this  school  experienced  a  moderate  rate  of  change  in 
school  population  during  the  year.   Some  interesting 
facts  about  the  1972-73  school  year  are:   29  percent 
of  the  pupils  were  approved  for  free  lunch;  white 
students  constituted  70  percent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation; and  27  percent  of  the  students  were  bussed 
two  or  more  miles  tp  school.   During  the  1972-73  school 
year,  in  addition  to  regular  classes  and  course  work 
for  students  in  grades  K  through  5,  the  school  offered 
additional  programs  and/or  services.   Through  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  federal  funds 
(ESEA  Title  II)  were  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
school  library  resources  and  instructional  materials 
for  use  by  students  and  teachers,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  materials  for  the  SWRL  pre-school  readiness  pro- 
gram (Title  III).   Through  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  federal  funds  were  provided  for  the  Follow  Through 
program.   The  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA  Title 
III)  also  provided  funds  for  equipment  and  materials. 

School  D  is  located  on  a  14.2  acre  site.   The 
site  is  above  legal  minimum  size  for  a  school  of  the 
present  membership.   The  school  consists  of  two  per- 
manent buildings  containing  eight  primary  classrooms. 
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sixteen  intermediate  classrooms,  administrative 
offices,  a  cafetorium,  toilet  rooms,  a  library, 
storage  and  a  mechanical  equipment  room. 

Instructional  space  is  adequate.   The  1970 
Survey  of  School  Plants  recommended  among  other 
things:   expansion  of  the  administrative  suite; 
conversion  of  one  classroom  for  exceptional  educa- 
tion use;  construction  of  a  new  library;  construction 
of  five  new  kindergarten  classrooms;  and  construction 
of  three  new  exceptional  education  classrooms. 

This  school  ranked  second  highest  in  school  achievement. 

Total  number  of  pupil  stations  is  720.   The 
recommended  pupil  capacity  in  the  1970  Survey  was  732. 

In  the  1972-73  school  year  78  percent  of  the 
teachers  held  Rank  3  teaching  certificates,  which  are 
indicative  of  college  graduation  with  a  bachelor's 
degree.   Twenty- two  percent  of  the  teachers  had  Rank 
2  certification,  which  is  based  upon  a  master's  de- 
gree and  none  of  the  teachers  had  a  Rank  1  certificate, 
which  indicates  a  doctoral  degree.   Sixty-seven  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  have  had  four  or  more  years  of 
teaching  experience.   During  the  1972-73  school  year 
teachers  were  absent  on  sick  leave  an  average  of 
7.0  days  out  of  a  total  of  196  working  days. 

The  ESEA  Title  I  survey  of  students  in  the 
spring  of  1973  indicated  that  8  percent  of  the  students 
were  identified  as  economically  disadvantaged.   A 
student  mobility  rate  of  52  percent  indicates  that 
this  school  experienced  a  high  rate  of  change  in  school 
population  during  the  year.   Some  interesting  facts 
about  the  1972-73  school  year  are:   7  percent  of  the 
pupils  were  approved  for  free  lunch;   white  students 
constituted  94  percent  of  the  school  population;  and 
none  of  the  students  were  bussed  two  or  more  miles  to 
school. 

During  the  1972-73  school  year,  in  addition  to 
regular  classes  and  course  work  for  students  in  grades 
1  through  6,  this  school  offered  additional  programs 
and/or  services. 

Through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  federal  funds  (Title  II)  were  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  school  library  resources  and  instructional 
materials  for  use  by  students  and  teachers.   The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA  Title  III)  also  provided 
funds  for  equipment  and  materials. 
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Hypotheses 
The   following  hypotheses  were   offered: 

A.  There  will  be   differentials   among   these 
schools   in  both   frequency  and  types   of 
C  ^   I   Profiles   observed. 

B.  There  will  be   a  greater  variety  of  types   of 
C  §   I   Profiles  within   the  high  achieving 
schools   than   the    low  achieving  schools. 

C.  There  will  be   a   greater   frequency  per   type 

of  C   §   I   Profile   in   the    low  achieving   schools 
than   the  high   achieving   schools. 

Instrumentation   and  Data  Collection 
The  basic  instrument   for   data  collection  was   the 
instrument   in   Table   1.      The   classroom  observer   circled  the 
elements  he   observed  in  the   classroom.      Factors    I,    II    and 
III   had  only   to  be  marked  once   for  each   classroom  observation 
made.      A  profile   sheet   for  Factors    IV  through  VI   was   com- 
pleted for  each  teaching- learning   interaction  observed. 

All  classroom  observations   in  the   four  target  schools 
were  made  by  the   author  and  one   other  observer.      Each   third 
grade   classroom  in   these   schools  was   observed  four  times   for 
one -half  hour. 

All  profile   sheets  were  collected  and  the   results 
keypunched.      A  preliminary  examination  identified  all  ele- 
ments which  had  not  been  marked.      These  were   deleted  in 
the  heading  of  the   computer  program  and  they  were  not  key- 
punched.     This   allowed  the   total  number  of  elements    to  be 
less   than  eighty,    in  order   that   one   card  could  be   used   for 
each  profile.      Each  element  was    assigned   to   a   specific   card 
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column.   If  that  element  was  present  in  a  specific  situation 
a  1  was  coded  in  the  field.   If  the  element  was  not  observed 
a  blank  was  assigned. 

Treatment  of  Data 

Each  profile  sheet,  upon  conversion  to  a  code,  had  to 
be  classified.   Inasmuch  as  repetitive  profiles  were  being 
sought  and  since  each  profile  was  to  be  coded  on  the  basis 
of  presence  or  absence  of  elements,  identical  profiles 
would  be  coded  alike.   Thus  all  one  needed  to  do  was  to 
match  identical  codes. 

Each  profile  code  can  be  conceived  something  like 
this:   00101100.  .  .,0001101.  ...   By  treating  the  code 
as  one  lengthy  number,  one  could  merely  sort  each  card  in 
numerical  sequence  and  all  cards  having  the  same  number 
would  be  thrown  together.   Each  unique  number  represented 
a  unique  C  §  I  Profile.   Computer  listing  of  card  content 
allowed  one  to  identify  which  profiles  were  present  and  how 
many  of  each  there  were. 

Originally  Factor  VI  (3)  was  to  have  been  included  in 
each  C  §  I  Profile.   However,  observers  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  actually  determining  the  presence  or  absence 
of  learner  objectives.   One  could  not  usually  observe  their 
presence  without  conversing  with  the  teacher.   Judging 
whether  the  teacher  was  simply  reciting  what  she  thought 
the  observer  wanted  to  hear  or  whether  she  was  actually 
using  objectives  in  lesson  planning  was,  for  practical  pur- 
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poses,  not  productive.   Therefore,  although  Factor  VI  was 
completed  at  each  observation  it  was  not  used  in  constructinj 
C  §  I  Profiles. 

A  computer  listing  of  all  observations,  sorted  by- 
Factors  IV  and  V  is  presented  in  Appendix  A.   In  the  first 
column  can  be  found  the  school  letter.   The  next  three 
columns  contain  an  identification  number;   the  first  digit 
indicating  a  morning  (1)  or  afternoon  (2)  observation,  and 
the  last  two  digits  being  a  unique  classroom  number.   Column 
7,  under  the  heading  "DA"  indicates  in  chronological  order 
(1  -  4)  which  of  the  four  sequential  observations  was  being 
made.   Column  8,  under  the  heading  "RA"  indicates  which  of 
the  two  raters  (1-2)  made  the  observation.   The  rest  of 
the  columns  are  labeled  according  to  the  elements  in  Table 
1.  If  an  element  in  Table  1  was  not  observed  in  this 
study,  it  will  not  appear  in  Appendix  A.   In  most  instances 
if  an  element  is  present  it  will  be  coded  as  1.   If  it  is 
not  observed  a  blank  will  appear. 

Additional  coding  became  necessary  for  two  reasons. 
First,  computer  programming  was  greatly  simplified  by  , 
keeping  the  total  number  of  columns  to  eighty  or  less. 
To  accomplish  this,  multiple  codes  were  used  in  the 
columns  labeled  I -A-2 ,  II-A-3  and  II-B-1.   A  "0"  in  I-A-2, 
indicates  the  presence  of  element  I-A-1  and  the  absence  of 
I-A-2.   A  "4''  in  the  column  labeled  II-A-3  indicates  the 
presence  of  element  1 1 -A- 4  and  the  absence  of  II-A-3. 
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A  "2"    in   the   column   labeled   II-B-1    indicates    the  presence 
of  element    II-B-2   and  the   absence   of  II-B-1.      A  "9"    in 
column   II-B-1   indicates   the  presence   of  element   II-B-9   and 
the  absence  of  II-B-1. 

Secondly,    in  element   IV-14    labeled  "other",,    there 
was   a   sufficient   quantity  of  observations    to  justify   the 
delineation   of  this   element   into   subcategories   and  a   sep- 
arate  code    for  each   subcategory.      These   codes    include: 

2.  Singing/playing  musical  instruments 

3.  Performing  written  exercises  -  (text 
assignments,  mimeo  sheets,  etc.) 

4.  Receiving  individual  help 

5.  Playing  sports  (softball,  basketball,  etc.) 
9.   Other  activity 

From  this  listing  can  be  derived  the  instructional 
activity  profiles. 


CHAPTER   IV 
FINDINGS 
Instructional  Activity  Profiles 

Fifteen  major  instructional   activity  profiles  have  been 
identified  by  the   author  through   careful   analysis   of  the   com- 
puter  listing   in  Appendix  A.      A  description   of  each   of  the 
major  instructional   activity  profiles    identified   in   this 
study   is  presented   in   Table    3.      Each  profile   has  been   la- 
beled alphabetically.      The   top  half  of  each  profile   contains 
the  basic  or  major  elements   of  that  profile.      The  bottom 
line   contains   additional   or  minor  elements.      Minor  elements 
are   supplementary  and  may  or  may  not  be  present   in   the  pro- 
file while  major  elements  must  be  present. 

Examining   the   major  elements   of  Profile   A  in   Table    3, 
one   finds   that  the  major  instructional  activity  is   lec- 
turing by  the   teacher.      The  minor  elements   of  this  pro- 
file  indicate   that  while   lecturing,    the   teachers   also  use 
oral  questioning,    drill,    reading  and  other   activities   as 
supplemental  instructional   activities.      Printed  resources 
used  periodically   include   textbooks,   workbooks,   newspapers/ 
magazines,    and  other  printed  matter.      Audio -visual   resources 
used  periodically   include  blackboards   and  other  resources 
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TABLE    3: 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITY   PROFILES 
IDENTIFIED   IN   STUDY 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL   ELEMENTS 


TV     INSTRUC- 
TIONAL ACTIVITY 

V   INSTRUCTIONAL  RESOURCES 

LABEL 

METHOD 

A.   INSTkUd- 
TIONAL  AGENT 

B.  PRINTED 
RESOURCES 

C.  AUDIO- 
VISUAL 
RESOURCES 

D.   SPECIAL 

TECHNOLOGICAL 

RESOURCES 

M 
A 
J 
0 
R 

LECTURE 

TEACHER 

A 

M 

I 
N 
0 
R 

ORAL  QUESTION- 
ING 
DRILL 
READING 
OTHER  CMAP  WORK] 

TEXTBOOK 

WORKBOOK 

NEWSPAPER/ 

MAGAZINE 

OTHER  PRINTED 

MATERIAL 

BLACKBOARD 
OTHER  (MAPS, 
CHARTS, ETC.) 

M 

A 
J 
0 
R 

ORAL  QUESTION 
AND  ANSWER 

TBACWER 

B 

M 

1 
N 
0 
R 

DRILL 
GAMES 
READING 

PEER 

TEXTBOOK 
MIMEO  SHEETS 
SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY BOOKS 
OTHER  PRINTED 
MATERIAL 

BLACKBOARD 
OTHER  (MAPS, 
CHARTS,  ETC.) 

M 
A 
J 
0 
R 

DRILL 

C 

M 
I 
N 
0 
R 

TEACHER 
PEER 

TEXTBOOK 
OTHER 
PRINTED 
MATERIAL 

BLACKBOARD 
OTHER  (MAPS, 
CHARTS,  ETC.) 

M 

A 
J 
0 
R 

LAB 

MACHINE 

MIMEO 
SHEETS 

TAPE 
RECORDER 

LANGUAGE 
LAB 

D   M 

I 
N 
0 
R 

SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY BOOKS 

M 
A 
J 
0 
R 

PROGRAMMED 
INSTRUCTION 

BOOK  (OR 

PRINTED 

MATTER) 

PROGRAMMED 
TEXT 

"E  ^^ 
I 

N 
0 
R 

MIMEO  SHEETS 
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PROFILE 
LABEL 


TABLE  3:   (  continued) 

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  ELEMENTS 
IV   INSTRUC- 
TIONAL ACTIVITY  V   INSTRUCTIONAL  RESOURCES 


METHOD 


n -■ — ~ 

A  TESTING 

J  TESTING 

0  ACTIVITY 
R 


A.   INSTRUC-  B.  PRINTED 
TIONAL  AGENT  RESOURCES 


C.   AUDIO- 
VISUAL 
RESOURCES 


D.  SPECIAL 

TECHNOLOGICAL 

RESOURCES 


I 
N 
0 
R 


TEACHER 
BOOK  (OR 
PRINTED 
MATTER) 


MIMEO  SHEETS 
OTHER  PRINTED 
MATERIALS 


-R 

A   PROJECT 
J   ACTIVITY 
0 
R 


~G  It 
I 
N 
0 
R 


TEACHER 
AIDE,    BOOK 
PEER   (OR 
PRINTED 
MATTER) 
OTHER  AGENT 


TEXTBOUK 
OTHER  PRINTED 
MATERIALS 


VIEWING    (FILM 
T.V.,ETC.) 


MACHINE 


TELEVISION 


"H-M-  -  --  -  - 

I   OTHER  ACTIVITY 
N    (TAKING  NOTES) 
0 
R 


OTHER  PRINTED 
MATERIALS 


TJ 

A   GAMES 

J 

0 

R 


TEACHER 


OTHER  PRINTED 
MATERIALS 


"1  ~M 
I 
N 
0 
R 


BLACKBOARD 
OTHER  (CHARTS, 
MAPS,  ETC.) 


READING 


-M 

I 
N 
0 
R 


TEACHER" 
PEER 
BOOK  (OR 
PRINTED 
MATTER) 


Textbook  ~  ~  ~ 
workbook  blackboard 
supplementary 

BOOK 
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TABLE   3:      (continued) 


CURRICULUM  AND   INSTRUCTIONAL  ELEMENTS 
IV      INSTRUC-  V      INSTRUCTIONAL   RESOURCES 

TIOJAL  ACTIVITY 


PROFILE 
LABEL 

METHOD 

A.      INSTRUC- 
TIONAL AGENT 

B.    PRINTED 
RESOURCES 

C.      AUDIO- 
VISUAL 
RESOURCES 

D.    SPECIAL 

TECHNOLOGICAL 

RESOURCES 

M 

A 
J 
0 
R 

OTHER  (CLASS 
DISCUSSION, 
TEACHER  GIVING 
DIRECTIONS, 
SHOW  AND  TELL 

■    Y    ff 
I 

N 
0 
R 

TEACHER 
PEER 

BOOK    (OR 
PRINTED 
MATTER) 

MIMEO  SHEETS 
OTHER  PRINTED 
MATERIALS 

M 
A 
J 
0 
R 

OTHER: 
SPORTS  AND 
GAMES 

TEACHER 

•    I    R 

I 
N 
0 
R 

M 

A 
J 
0 
R 

OTHER: 

STUDENTS 

RECEIVING 

INDIVIDUAL 

HELP 

TEACHER 

MBlEff  SFTEETS   ~ 
OTHER  PRINTED 
MATERIALS 

I 
N 
0 
R 

M 

A 
J 
0 
R 

•  N-     R 

I 
N 
0 
R 

OTHER: 

STUDENT 

DOING 

WRITTEN 

EXERCISES 

"TESCHFR  ~    ~ 
PEER 
BOOK 
OTHER  AGENT 

TEXTBOOir     ~     ~ 
WORKBOOKS 
MIMEO  SHEETS 
OTHER  PRINTED 
MATERIAL 

BtAClftOTCRD" 

M 
A 
J 
0 
R 

OTHER: 
STUDENTS 
SINGING 
•PLAYING  MUSI- 
CAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TEACHER 

OH 

I 
N 
0 
R 

MIMEO  SHEETS 
OTHER  PRINTED 
MATERIAL 

OTHER: 
PIANO 

OTHER 
MUSIC 
INSTRUMENTS 
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(charts,  maps,  etc.).   The  reader  is  encouraged  to  examine 
the  major  and  minor  elements  of  all  other  profiles. 

A  frequency  distribution  of  the  occurrence  of  these 
profiles  by  school  is  presented  in  Table  4.   Columns  1-4 
report  the  frequency  of  profiles  per  individual  school. 
Columns  5  and  6  contain  the  combined  frequencies  of  low 
and  high  achieving  schools  and  Column  7  reports  the  total. 
Columns  8  and  9  indicate  the  percentage  distribution  for 
low  and  high  achieving  schools  over  all  profiles.   This  is 
obtained  by  dividing  each  frequency  in  columns  8  and  9  by 
the  total  frequency  found  at  the  foot  of  each  respective 
column. 

The  data  in  Table  4  concerning  instructional  activity 
profiles  support  only  the  first  proposed  hypothesis.   The 

hypotheses  are: 

A.  There  will  be  differentials  among  schools 
in  both  frequency  and  types  of  C  5  I 
Profiles  observed. 

B.  There  will  be  a  greater  variety  of  types 

of  C  §  I  Profiles  within  the  high  achieving 
schools  than  the  low  achieving  schools. 

C.  There  will  be  a  greater  frequency  per  type 
of  C  §  I  Profile  in  the  low  achieving 
schools  than  the  high  achieving  schools. 

As  seen  in  Table  4,  differentials  do  occur  among  schools 
in  both  frequency  and  types  of  observed  C  ^  I  Profiles. 
Three  profiles  (D,  E,  L)  were  observed  only  in  School  A. 
Others  (H,  I,  0)  were  observed  only  in  two  schools.   With- 
in those  profiles  appearing  in  all  schools  (A,  B,  C,  J,  K,  N) 
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frequencies  vary  considerably,  ranging  from  1  in  profile 
A  to  34  in  profile  B.   A  Chi  Square  analysis  was  performed 
on  the  frequency  distribution  of  individual  schools  across 
the  Instructional  Activity  profiles.   Those  profiles  with 
cells  containing  computed  expectancies  of  less  than  five 
(D,  E,  I,  L,  M)  were  omitted  from  the  analysis.   The  com- 
puted Chi  Square  value  of  110.01  is  significant  beyond  the 
.001  level  for  eighteen  degrees  of  freedom. 

Within  the  high  achieving  schools  there  are  four  pro- 
files (D,  E,  I,  L)  not  observed.   However,  the  low  occur- 
rence of  these  profiles  among  the  low  achieving  schools 
produces  a  low  discrepancy  when  compared  with  the  zero 
frequency  in  high  achieving  schools.   Thus  there  appears 
to  be  a  greater  variety  of  instructional  activity  profiles 
within  the  low  achieving  schools  than  the  high  achieving 
schools.   These  results  do  not  support  Hypothesis  B  when 
only  instructional  activity  profiles  are  examined. 

Hypothesis  C  postulates  a  concentration  of  frequencies 
in  a  few  profile  types  within  the  low  achieving  schools. 
Percentage  differentials  in  Table  4  among  high  and  low 
achieving  schools  range  from  zero  to  ten  (columns  8  and  9) . 
In  only  two  cases  (A  and  G)  does  the  difference  equal  or 
exceed  even  five  percent.   Three  profiles  (B,  J,  N)  do 
account  for  greater  than  fifty  percent  of  the  low  achieving 
school  frequencies.   However,  this  is  also  true  for  the 
high  achieving  schools. 
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Although  there  appear  to  be  no  practical  differences 
between  high  and  low  achieving  schools  in  the  frequency 
observed  per  type  of  instructional  activity  profile,  sta- 
tistical differences  do  exist.   A  Chi  Square  analysis  was 
performed  on  the  frequency  distribution  of  high  and  low 
achieving  schools  across  the  Instructional  Activity  pro- 
files.  Those  profiles  containing  cells  with  computed 
expectancies  of  less  than  five  (D,  E,  I,  L,  M)  were  omitted 
from  the  analysis.   The  computed  Chi  Square  value  of  29.90 
is  significant  beyond  the  .001  level  for  nine  degrees  of 
freedom.   This  result  indicates  that  both  low  and  high  achiev- 
ing schools  have  higher  than  expected  frequencies  in  some 
profiles  and  lower  than  expected  frequencies  in  others.   But 
it  does  not  indicate  that  low  achieving  schools  in  general 
have  a  higher  concentration  of  frequencies  per  profile  than 
high  achieving  schools.   Therefore  the  data  do  not  support 
Hypothesis  C  either,  when  only  instructional  activity  pro- 
files are  considered. 

To  examine  the  presence  and  distribution  of  C  5  I 
Profiles  by  curriculum  subject  area,  a  sort  was  made  by 
subject  (element  VI  -A).  The  computer  listing  is  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  C.   Tables  5-13  contain  the  frequency 
distributions  of  instructional  activity  profiles  by  school 
by  subject. 

Only  two  subjects,  Reading  (Table  5)  and  Language  Arts, 
(Table  9)  contain  sufficient  numbers  of  observations  for 
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judgment.   Profile  B  (teacher  conducting  oral  questioning) 
appears  more  often  in  Table  5  in  the  low  achieving  schools 
than  the  high.   Profile  J  (dealing  with  reading  activities) 
appears  more  often  in  the  high  achieving  schools.   Profile 
B  in  Table  9  also  appears  more  often  in  low  achieving  schools 
than  in  high  achieving  ones.   Percentagewise,  Profile  D 
(Lab),  G  (Project  Activity),  and  N  (Written  Exercises)  ap- 
pear more  often  in  high  achieving  schools. 

Since  Language  Arts  and  Reading  are  considered  as  one 
area  by  some  curriculum  specialists,  a  combined  frequency 
distribution  has  been  prepared.   As  seen  in  Table  14,  dif- 
ferences in  instructional  activity  profiles  in  high  and  low 
achieving  schools  are  found  when  reading  and  language  arts 
instructional  activities  are  observed.   Low  achieving  schools 
have  a  substantially  higher  percentage  ( >  5)  of  occurrence 
of  Profile  B  than  the  high  achieving  schools.   This  indicates 
that  during  the  periods  of  observations  involving  reading 
and  language  arts  instruction,  third  grade  teachers  in  the 
low  achieving  schools  were  doing  more  oral  questioning  of 
students  through  drill,  games,  and  reading  than  were  teachers 
in  high  achieving  schools. 

High  achieving  schools  have  a  substantially  higher 
percentage  ( >  5)  of  occurrence  of  Profiles  D,  G,  J  and  N 
than  do  low  achieving  schools.   This  indicates  that  during 
the  periods  of  observation,  the  third  grade  students  and  teach- 
ers in  high  achieving  schools  were  more  involved  in  language 
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labs,  project  activity,  direct  reading  and  completion  of 
written  exercises  in  reading  and  language  arts  instruction 
than  were  teachers  and  students  in  low  achieving  schools. 

Returning  to  the  hypotheses,  one  discovers  that  Hypoth- 
esis A  is  supported.   There  are  differentials  among  schools 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  both  frequency  and  types  of  profiles  when 
only  reading  and  language  arts  instruction  is  considered.   A 
Chi  Square  analysis  was  performed  on  the  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  individual  schools  across  the  Instructional  Activity 
profiles.  Only  those  profiles  with  cell  expectancies  greater 
than  five  (B,  J,  N)  were  included  in  the  analysis.   The  com- 
puted Chi  Square  value  of  40.52  is  significant  beyond  the 
.001  level  for  six  degrees  of  freedom. 

Hypothesis  B  is  not  supported.  Within  the  low  achieving 
schools  twelve  profiles  were  observed,  while  only  ten  were 
observed  in  high  achieving  schools.   There  are  fewer  ob- 
served profiles  in  higher  achieving  schools  than  low  achiev- 
ing ones . 

Hypothesis  C  is  not  supported  either.   Both  high  and 
low  achieving  schools  have  a  high  concentration  of  Profile  N. 
Low  achieving  schools  also  have  a  high  percentage  of  occur- 
rence of  Profile  B.   High  achieving  schools  have  a  compara- 
tively high  concentration  of  Profile  J.   The  remaining  ob- 
servations are  distributed  widely  over  the  other  profiles 
for  both  high  and  low  achieving  schools.   The  observations 
in  the  low  achieving  schools  are  not  more  concentrated  than 
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those   in  high  achieving  schools. 

Classroom  Profiles 

Factors    I    through   III    comprise   the   elements   o£  a  Class- 
room Profile.      The   twelve    classroom  profiles    identified  in 
this   study  may  be    found  in   Table    15.      In   all   instances   each 
profile   is   school  specific.      A  computer  listing  of  all  ob- 
servations   sorted  on   Factors    I,    II,    III    is  presented   in 
Appendix  B.      The   frequency  distribution  by  school  is   shown 
in  Table    16. 

School  A,    a  low  achieving   school  has   three  classroom 
profiles    (1,    11,    12).      Most   classes   are    in   Profile    11  which 
depicts   a  regular  class,   heterogeneously  grouped,    self-con- 
tained,  one   teacher/class,   poor  facility,    classroom,    appro- 
priate  for  use  being  made   of   it,    grade    3   regular   students. 
Profiles   1  and  12   are  similar  to   11,   but   differ  in  the   type 
of  facility  observed.      In  Profile   1,   a  large   group   in   an 
auditorium  is  being  observed  while   classes   on   the  playground 
are  being   observed  in  Profile    12.      These   could  be    classified 
as  very  traditional  profiles. 

School  B,    also  a  low  achieving   school  has  only  one 
classroom  profile    (10).      Profile   10    is   like   Profile   11  in 
every   respect  except   that   the   condition  of  the    facility   is 
rated  average   rather   than  poor.      Thus    the    low  achieving 
schools  are,    for  practical  purposes,    identical  in  their 
classroom  profiles. 
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School   C,   the  highest  achieving  school,   has   five   class- 
room profiles    (5,    6,    7,    8,    9).      These  profiles   differ  in 
class   grouping,    classroom  personnel   and  type   of  student. 

Within   this    school   third  grade    teachers   combined 
classes  by  homogeneously  grouping   students   for  two  periods 
a  day,   once    for  math   and  once    for   reading.      This   ability 
grouping  was  based  on   student   achievement   in   each   subject 
and  regrouping   occurred  periodically.      During   the   rest  of  the 
day   students  were    in  heterogeneously   grouped  classes    for 
other  subjects.      Some   observations  were  made    in  both   settings. 
One    teacher   in   the   third  grade  had  an   assigned   instructional 
aide  because   of  participation   in   a  specially  funded  project. 

School  D,    a  high  achieving  school,   has   three   classroom 
profiles    (2,    3,    4).      These  profiles   differ   in    classroom  per- 
sonnel and  type   of  student.      They  have   more   variety   than   the 
low  achieving   school  classroom  profiles   yet  not   as  much  as 

those   in  School  C. 

One   classroom  in  School  D   (Profile   3)   was   a  combination 
third  and  fourth  grade   classroom  with  two  teachers,    one  being 
an   intern.     Because   of  the   combination  the  principal   as- 
signed the   more   advanced  students    in   the    third  grade   to   this 
class  providing   a  homogeneously  grouped  advanced  class. 
Another  classroom   (Profile    2)    was    staffed  with   a  teacher 
and   instructional   aide  participating   in   a  special   federally 
funded  project.      The   third  class   contained  only  one    class- 
room teacher.      Most   of  the   students    in   the   latter  two 
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classes  were  basic  with  a  number  of  them  hyperactive,  some 
under  medication. 

Obviously  the  classroom  profiles  in  the  low  achieving 
schools  are  similar  and  may  be  classified  as  traditional. 
The  classroom  profiles  in  the  high  achieving  schools  differ 
substantially  from  those  in  the  low  achieving  schools. 
These  data  support  each  of  the  three  hypotheses  offered  in 
this  study. 

A.  There  are  differentials  among  these  schools 
m  both  frequency  and  types  of  C  §  I  Profiles 
observed. 

B.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  C  §  I  Profiles 
within  the  high  achieving  schools  than  the  low 
achieving  schools. 

C.  There  is  a  greater  frequency  per  type  of  C  §  I 
Profile  in  the  low  achieving  schools  than  the 
high  achieving  schools. 

Curriculum  and  Instructional  Profiles 
C  §  I  Profiles  are  composed  of  both  instructional  activ- 
ity and  classroom  profiles.   What  are  the  results  when  these 
two  are  combined? 

Each  C  §  I  Profile  may  be  expressed  as  a  conjunction  of 
an  instructional  activity  profile  and  a  classroom  profile. 
For  example,  the  C  §  I  Profile  lA  contains  classroom  pro- 
file 1  and  instructional  activity  profile  A. 

An  interaction  matrix  has  been  prepared  using  this  con- 
cept and  may  be  found  in  Table  17.   Classroom  profiles  form 
the  abcissa  and  instructional  activity  profiles  form  the 
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ordinate  of  this  matrix.   Since  each  classroom  profile  is 
associated  with  a  unique  school,  the  associated  school  has 
been  listed  beneath  the  classroom  profile  totals  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader.  Blank  spaces  in  the  matrix  indicate 
that  no  C  §  I  Profiles  with  the  coordinates  of  that  cell  were 
observed.   The  numerals  in  each  nonblank  cell  indicate  the 

observed  frequency  of  that  C  §  I  Profile.   For  example,  C  §  I 

I 

Profile   2J  was  observed  nine   times    in  School  D. 

Using  this  matrix,    one  can  readily  observe  patterns   of 
density.      The   C  §   I  Profile  with   the   largest  observed  fre- 
quency   (34)    is   lOB.      Using  Tables    3   and   15   this  profile   can 
readily  be  constructed.      The   classroom  profile    (10)    consists 
of  a  regular  class,   heterogeneously  grouped,    self-contained, 
one  teacher/class,    in  an  average   condition   classroom,    appro- 
priate  for  the  use  being  made  of  it,   with  third  grade   regular 
students.      The   instructional  activity  profile    (B)    consists 
primarily  of  oral  questioning  by  the  teacher.      This  may  be 
accompanied  by  drill,   games,    or  reading.      A  peer  may  also 
be   raising  questions.      Printed  resources   used  include  text- 
books,  mimeo  sheets,    supplementary  books,    and/or  other 
printed  matter.      Audio- Visual  materials   include   a  blackboard 
and/or  other  other  A-V  resources  not  listed  in  V-C. 

The  pattern  of  least  density   includes   those  cells    in 
Classroom  Profiles   1,5,9    and  12   and   Instructional   Activ- 
ity Profiles   D,   E,    I,    L,    and  M.      Highest  densities    lie    along 
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instructional  activity  profiles  B  and  N  and  classroom  pro- 
files  10   and  11. 

Within   this  matrix  it   is  evident  that   a  substantial 
differential  exists  among  schools   in  both  frequency  and 
types  of  C  §  I  Profiles   observed.      School  A  (Table   17)   has 
a  relatively  high  concentration    (  >  14)    in   cell  UN  and 
medium  concentration   (10    -   14)    in  10,    IIB,    IIF,    and  IIH. 
It  has  only  light  concentration    (<10)    in  eight  other  cells. 
School  B  has  heavy  concentration   in  cells   lOB,    and  ION 
with  medium  concentration   in   lOA,    lOJ,   and  lOK.      It  has 
light  concentration   in   five  other  cells.      School  C  has 
heavy  concentration  in  no  single   cell,   medium  concentration 
in  6J  and  light  concentration   in   twenty-one   other  cells. 
This   school,    it  should  be  remembered,  has   the  highest  stu- 
dent achievement.      School  D  has  heavy  concentration  in  one 
cell,   2N,   medium  concentration   in  no  cell  and  light  concen- 
tration  in  eighteen  cells.     Hypothesis  A  is   supported. 

there   is  a  greater  variety  of  types  of  C  §  I  Profiles 
within  the  high  achieving  schools   than   the  low  achieving 
schools.      Schools  A  and  B  are   found  in  twenty-three   cells 
while  schools  C  and  D  are   found  in   fifty-three   cells.      Hy- 
pothesis B  is   supported. 

There   is  a  greater  frequency  per  type   of  C  §  I   Profile 
in  the   low  achieving  schools   than   the  high  achieving  schools 
Schools  A  and  B  have  three  cells  of  heavy  concentration  and 
six  cells  of  medium  concentration.      Schools   C  and  D  have  one 
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cell.of  heavy  concentration  and  one  cell  of  medium  concen- 
tration.  Hypothesis  C  is  supported. 

The  frequency  distribution  in  Table  17  has  been  con- 
verted to  a  percentage  distribution  and  is  displayed  in 
Table  18.  The  frequency  in  each  cell  is  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  frequency  in  the  matrix.   In  cell 
2A,  for  example,  4  is  .9  percent  of  424,  rounded  to  1.   A 
blank  indicates  no  observations  were  reported  in  that  cell. 

Percentagewise,  no  cell  or  C  §  I  Profile  accounts  for 
a  preponderance  of  the  observations.   C  ^  I  Profile  lOB 
accounts  for  the  highest  percentage  (8)  followed  by  ION 
(71) .  The  relative  occurrence  of  each  C  §  I  Profile  can  be 
readily  determined  in  this  manner. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Summary 

Classroom  observations  were  made   in   the   third  grade 
classrooms  of  four  urban  elementary  schools   for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  existing  Curriculum  and  Instructional   Profiles. 
Two  schools  were  classified  as   low  achieving  schools  based 
on  comparative  student   standardized  achievement   test  data 
and  two  were   classified  as  high  achieving  schools.      The 
presence   or  absence   of  prespecified  curriculum  elements  was 
recorded  during  each  observation.      Patterns  of  presence 
or  absence  were   transformed  into  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Profiles. 

Two   types   of  curriculum  and  instructional  subprofiles 
were   delineated.      Classroom  profiles   depicted  instructional 
organization,  physical  environment,    and  type   of  students 
present.      Instructional  activity  profiles   depicted  instruc- 
tional activity  and  instructional  resources.      Fifteen   dis- 
tinct  instructional   activity  profiles  were   identified  and 
are   displayed  in  Table    3.      Twelve   distinct  classroom  pro- 
files were   'lidentified  and  are   displayed  in   Table    15. 

Differences   in   C  §  I   Profiles  were   found  to  exist 
between   the   low  achieving  and  high  achieving  schools 
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selected  for  this  study.   These  differences  appear  to  focus 
primarily  upon  differential  grouping  practices  within  the 
Classroom  Profile.   The  low  achieving  schools  use  tradi- 
tional grouping  practices  of  one  teacher/class  in  self-con- 
tained, regular  classrooms  in  average  to  poor  condition, 
with  heterogeneously  grouped  students.   The  high  achieving 
schools  use  a  variety  of  grouping  practices  including  homo- 
geneous grouping  by  subject,  semi-departmentalized  class- 
room organization,  teacher  plus  aides,  and  two  or  more 
teachers  combining/alternating  classes  in  team  teaching 
situations. 

Few  differences,  however,  appear  to  exist  between  high 
and  low  achieving  schools  in  types  of  instructional  activity 
profiles  including  instructional  method,  agent,  and  types 
of  printed  and  audio-visual  resources.   Profiles  A  (teacher 
lecturing)  and  G  (student  project  activity)  appear  slightly 
more  often  in  high  achieving  schools  than  low  achieving 
schools.   Within  schools  differences  appear  in  some  profiles 
but  disappear  when  low  and  high  achieving  schools  are 
summated. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  study  are  exploratory  and 
observational.  No  experimental  manipulations  were  made  to 
determine  if  student  achievement  could  be  increased  by  al- 
tering grouping  practices.   Further  work  must  be  performed 
before  any  sound  relationship  between  these  variables  can 
be  established. 
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Conclusions 

Basic  components  o£  the  curriculum  and  instructional 
programs  as  implemented  within  elementary  classrooms  can 
be  quantified  and  depicted  in  a  profile  format.   These 
profiles  can  be  used  to  compare  or  contrast  the  presence 
or  absence  of  curriculum  and  instructional  elements  for 
program  evaluation  or  other  purposes. 

Basic  differences  do  exist  between  the  curriculum  and 
instructional  processes  as  implemented  within  the  class- 
rooms of  high  and  low  achieving  elementary  schools  studied 
herein.   Low  achieving  schools  use  more  traditional  instruc- 
tional grouping  patterns  than  do  high  achieving  schools. 
A  study  of  explanatory  factors  for  this  result  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  dissertation.   Rather,  the  development 
of  a  process  capable  of  revealing  these  differences  was 
the  desired  outcome. 

Although  somewhat  consuming  in  the  time  needed  for 
making  classroom  observations,  the  process  of  preparing 
C  §  I  Profiles  appears  to  be  quite  feasible.   If  under- 
taken over  a  period  of  time  by  principals  or  supervisory 
personnel  the  process  becomes  quite  simple.   New  data 
forms  can  be  custom  designed  containing  the  profiles 
identified  in  this  study  as  categories  to  be  checked  if 
any  of  these  profiles  are  observed.   The  original  curriculum 
and  instructional  element  list  can  be  modified  and  tailored 
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to  the  construction  of  new  profiles  not  observed  within  this 
study. 

Implications 

The  most  important  implication  of  this  study  centers 
upon  the  usefulness  of  C  §  I  Profile  Analysis  in  examining 
the  instructional  process.   With  this  tool  serious  consid- 
eration can  now  be  given  to  quantifying  in  some  degree  the 
curriculum  and  instructional  processes  as  implemented  within 
the  classroom.   Generally,  only  input  factors  in  the  form  of 
allocated  resources  and  output  factors  such  as  student 
achievement  have  been  entered  into  accountability  equations. 
This  process  should  enhance  the  usefulness  of  program  eval- 
uation in  providing  data  for  more  sound  educational  deci- 
sions by  allowing  the  introduction  of  quantified  process  data, 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  other  educational 
administrators/planners  can  now  establish  specifications 
as  to  the  types  of  C  §  I  Profiles  they  wish  to  implement 
as  well  as  the  relative  frequency  desired  for  each.   For 
example,  a  principal,  using  a  blank  matrix  in  the  form  of 
Table  18,  can  specify  which  classroom  and  instructional 
classroom  profiles  he  wants  to  occur  in  his  school  perhaps 
even  within  a  given  grade  level.   Taking  such  considerations 
as  physical  plant  structure,  student  characteristics, 
teacher  backgrounds  and  instructional  leadership,  the 
principal  may  set  as  a  goal  to  increase  by  15%  the  frequency 
with  which  C  §  I  Profile  7E  occurs.   An  inservice  training 
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program  may  be  implemented  with  this  objective.   Through 
periodic  observation,  evaluations  can  be  conducted  o£  the 
progress  being  made.   When  the  objective  has  been  met  a 
program  evaluation  can  provide  a  cost/benefit  analysis, 
perhaps  on  the  basis  of  increased  student  achievement. 

Obviously,  further  replications  of  this  study  must  be 
made  before  one  can  unequivocally  correlate  high  student 
achievement  with  alternate  grouping  practices.  A  follow- 
up  experimental  study  should  be  mounted  by  implementing 
regrouping  practices  in  the  third  grade  of  one  of  the  low 
achieving  schools.   The  other  school  would  be  used  as  a 
control.   Student  achievement  would  be  monitored  during  the 
coming  year  for  improvement  in  school  ranking.   In  the 
event  the  ranking  improves  for  the  experimental  school,  re- 
commendations for  altering  the  instructional  grouping  prac- 
tices would  become  obvious. 

From  a  program  evaluation  standpoint,  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  a  high  achieving  school  or  program  is  not 
necessarily  an  effective  one,  and  vice- versa.   Through  the 
process  of  differential  selection,  purposeful  or  other- 
wise, a  school  can  become  populated  by  students  performing 
relatively  well,  primarily  because  of  nonschool  factors  such 
as  family  and  socio-economic  variables.   This  possibility 
necessitates  the  previously  discussed  development  of  effec- 
tiveness indices  where  such  variables  can  be  accounted. 
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When  schools  are  rated  with  such  an  index  this  study  should 
be  replicated  in  schools  with  high  and  low  rankings. 

For  simplicity  and  usefulness,  it  is  recommended  that 
separate  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Profile  sheets  be 
prepared  for  each  subject  area.   Expected  profiles  for 
music  would  be  different  from  those  expected  for  science. 
The  desirability  of  keeping  the  number  of  elements  to  less 
than  eighty  for  programming  purposes,  coupled  with  potential 
use  of  this  technique  by  subject  specialists,  reinforces 
this  recommendation. 
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